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those who have inspected it, and seen it in operation, | the brightest gas-lamp at the distance of five hundred 
x ; D . 1 can require no further explanation. yards. This is an insuperable objection to which all tele- 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- A graphic communication is subject ; and the only substitute 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, Phi. aanees weal ad sinieds ro dat ee for visual transmission of signals is auricular commaniea- 


Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- ; 4 Sep A “ 7 
Eophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical the following prefatory article, which appeared in eeeemateinte wer sonnei 
the last Mercury.—Edit. Kal. 


Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &, S1r,—It appears to me to be a great drawback to ¢ 
s — oily of the telegraphic communication, lutely esta’ 
The establishment of telegraphic communications be- 


eae lished between Holyhead and Liverpool, that, in 
EGBAPHIC SIGNALS BY DAY & NIGHT. : : R,: foggy 
TEL tween Holyhead and Liv if an era in the history weather, the signals are not visible, and, consequently, 
of ithe town, and will hand dewn the name of Lieutenant 


mn Sr at Cer ae et 

" A is J should think a subject of su! ent im - 
Although our Encyclopadias and other scientific Watson to posterity as, a public-spirited, and, we hope, | tance for the consideration of practical men. It is vay 
works have long since made the public well acqueint- | 44 unrequited benefactor of the town. The gratification | Probable that something might be devised fully to insure a 
dwt the principle andthe prope of tho tle | expetnce fa te contemplation atin expeiou| cmpmuniscen J arate nd daring the ght 
graph, we trust that it will not be unaveeptable tO} mode of conveying intelligence is increased by the reflec-| which, in want of a better, might answer the purpose i— 
the readers of the Kaleidoscope to have laid before |tion, that the benefit we derive from the plan is uhaccom-} Twenty-five lamps (made peculiarly for the purpose, with 
them, in one article, the various informatio& on the | panied by animal suffering ;—and this circtimstance, in| l@rge reflectors, such as are used at lighthouses) would 
subject which is to be met with in different scien- | the estimation of every considerate man, greatly enhances 
tific works which have treated on tel ic com- }the value of the establishment, for which we are indebted 

to the enterprise of Lieutenant Watson. 


answer to the twenty-five letters of the alphabet, excludi 
the w; and with a little machinery to effect 

yo-nnagtins woo ingenious| Owing to our proximity to the eet, fogs, e0eh as those 

Some works a yi py tc we have recently experienced, will, of course, often inter- 


the raising o 
any number of them to a visible point of the tel raphis 
tower from a place beneath, where they would be hid en, 
might communicate as fast as the present method. For 
ecto A Liverpool telegrap Holyheed, the teder of raising che lope, with the aun 
Stpeiatnit nc saaegabc politel ns |eipt our telegraphic communications ; but the same cause| ber of them. used ‘each time. would be as follows 2--ity 
vere BGVe Jam Comm pera’ — y pre frequently renders the ordinary Bidston signals unavailing. | 1, 16, 15, 12, 5, 15, 14, and if done by the means before 
wated us with come lithographic plates illustrative |" correspondent, whose letter we shall presently ineert, | Mentioned, would not take up more time than the present 
his telegraphic apparatus; and we fully expeeted fancies that be bas, in come degree, obviated the objection method, Six pieces of machinery, to be tely raised 
at he would himself publish @ pamphlet on the}. which we have just adverted; but our opinion is, and lowered, would conveniently serve for the whole 
‘ i rs ded to review in the pinion is, that, twenty-five lamps. Three of the pieces should have jive 
nbject, which we inten Kaleido- although the plan he proposes might answer very well in lees » one piece four lamps, one three lamps, one 
wpe, availing ourselves of the same opportunity tothe night, when a thick fog does not intervene, it would be | ¢wo lamps, 
ater pretty much at large into the general eubject /of little or nouse on s foggy day. Fogs in our climate are 
f telegraphic and other modes of communication | eometimes eo dense, that a mariner cannot discern the ad- 
dopted by the ancients and moderna, jacent lighthouses; sometimes he cannot see from stem to 
and at other times the cun itself, brighter than s 
The lithographic plates of Lieut. Watson's tele] *#Ps : , i, , 
paphic apparatus naturally led us to the conclusion, thousand gas-lights, is but dimly seen, if at all discerned. 


and one should have one lamp. To raise nine- 
teen lamps (or make the signal S) the three pieces having 
five lamps each, and the one having four lamps, would be 
moved. To raise seven oy (or make the signal G) one 
piece having five lamps, the one having two lamps, 
would be moved, &c. 
I believe that any species of intelligence, commonly 
. communicated by telegraph at present, might be sent b 
the projector was about to publish something the Ct as mare, oes od pesay durag nearly a i 
pant senyentiny: iy gine; e000 See aee ones be made to this plan on the score of the number of lam 
» this circumstance alone that we have not, until not being sufficiently distinguishable, if the lamps on the 
ow, taken up a subject, to which our attention was different pieces were disposed thus— 
miticularly directed, since we were favoured with a ee eae 
ecimens of the lithographic plates. ‘ed rate ae 
The editor of the Tuesday’s paper has enticipated 
in an editorial article on the subject, in which he 
ls brought into one view much of the scattered 
nformation respecting telegraphs, which the reader 
wuld not have obtained without considerable per- 
ance and expenditure of time. The article is 
ocomplete, and so likely to suit the taste of our 
aders, that we shall appropriate the whole, with 
his acknowledgment, in preference to incurring the 
mneceasary drudgery of original collation. 
We shall, in imitation of our contemporary, intro- 
nce a vignette of Lord George Murray’s telegraph, 
hough it is more for the sake of embellishment 
Han of illustration; as almost all our readers must 
bave seen the beautiful large working model of this 
mehine publicly exhibited here a few years since, 
ither by Phillipstall or some other ingenious ma- 
hinist. It was very much admired at the time; 
id it rendered the system so extremely simple, that 










































Scientific Potices. 























cations, is worth the consideration yf our townsmen, and 
of the intelligent and respectable projector of our new 
telegraphic establishment. 

The Greeks were very ingenious in the use of signals by 
night, and could carry on communications on any subject 
by means of flambeaux. Dr. Beattie, in one of his 
works, says that Clytemnestra, at Argos, received the 
news of the taking of Troy by signals of fire, as described 
by Zschylus, in the tragedy of Agamemnon. These cig- 
nals might, however, have been merely the ordinary fire 
beacons, similar to those once eo common in this country. 

In the 8th volume of Rollin’s Ancient History there is 
a chapter of about a dozen pages, entitled, ‘‘ Digres- 
sion of Polybius on the Signals made by Fire.” It is 
illustrated by an engraved representation of the method of 
communication. If our correspondent is inclined to direct 
his further attention to the subject of night signals, he may 
find ample materials in all the Encyclopedias, and also in 
Hooper’s Rational Recreations ; but he may despair of 
ever transmitting light through the dense fogs which visit I 
our island. At this moment (Tuesday morning, eight gh ja eer eo tage pee ae em — 
o'clock) the weather is so extremely he zy A that we cannot cwee and worked. The subject is, on many accounts, 
discern one of the gas-light posts, which is not fifty yards] nighly interesting ;—from the recent date of the invention, 
from the place where we are sitting ; and we believe that, | from its being beyond comparison the most rapid mode of 
if it were night, and equally foggy, we could not discern | transmitting information which has ever been employed, 


for this way of setting them appears to be completely 
distinct. Portable 7 might be used to light the lamps. 
Yours, &c. J—16—16, 1, 24, 14, 5. 
Ltverpool, Nov, 12, 1827. h 
® Our correspondent is mistaken in this opinion; and we 
beg to refer him to our prefatory remarks.—dits. Mere. 


eae 
We shall now proceed to transcribe the following 
article, from the Tuesday’s paper, together with the 
description of Lieut. Watson’s telegraph. Its length 
will oblige us to divide it into two portions, reserving 
the latter for the next Kaleidoscope. 


One of these important instruments for the transmission 
of intelligence having been established in this town, in 
connexion with a line of telegraphs along the coast to 
rm ry we are persuaded that our readers will be gra- 
tt 
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from the very important ends it may often answer, and 
from the probability there seems to be that further im- 
provements may render this instrument available to a very 
great extent for — as well as public purposes. 

It is obvious that the telegraph 1s the most rapid means 
of communication which man can ever hope to possess. Jt 
not only outstrips the wind, but leaves far behind even the 
atrial waves of cound. It conveys intelligence from hill 
to hill, and from promontory to promontory, as swift as 
light itself ; and though the necessity of observing and re- 
peating the signal at every interval of eight or ten miles 
occasions some delay, yet, under favourable circumstances, 
asingle signal, communicating an important fact, has been 
transmitted at the astonishing speed of a hundred and forty 
Sour miles in a minute, Sound travels at the rate of 1142 
feet ina second, which is thirteen rniles in a minute; a 
cannon: ball passes through the air with the velocity of a 
mile in three seconds, or fwnty miles in a minute ; and the 
fiercest hurricane which swecps the Antilles does not exceed 
the rate of wo miles in aminute. In speed, therefore, the 
telegraph is only surpassed by the sun-beam, which ‘needs 
no relays, and is never exhausted by distance. = 

But as simplicity of form and movement is indispen- 
sible to the ide sraph, which is to be visible at a great 
distance, it may seem unfitted to convey more than a few 
very simple messages. This, however, isnotthe case. Few 
as the movements of the machine are, they are capable of 
expressing with certainty many thousands of different words 
and sentences. As the twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
compose all the words of nearly all the languages in Europe, 
the movements of the telegraphs may be varied, and their 
signification extended, to an equal degree. Nor is it neces. 
sury to resort to the comparatively slow process of spelling 
the communications. A vocabulary may be composed, 
which renders it as easy to transmit words and sentences as 
letters ; and further improvements may yet be made in this 
department, to an almost undetfinite extent. 

The greatest impediment to telegraphic communications 
is mist, which, by intercepting vision, is an absolute bar 
to the transmissian of intelligence by this mode. Dark- 
ness alone need not be an impediment, as various plans 
have been suggested, which seem quite feasible, for the 
construction of night telegraphs; but the occasions are so 
few, in which it is of any inoment to transmit messages so 
rapidly during the night, that it has not been thought 
worth while to try the experiment on a large scale. 

The word Telegraph signifies, literally, to write at a 
distance. But the name of Semaphore appears to indicate 
the reai nature of the machine better, bemg composed of 
two words, signifying to beur or convey. The machitte 
rather conveys signs or signals, than writes. The latter 
word has been more employed lately, but with a distinction 
of which we do not sce the reason. The instrument made 
with shutters, which was employed by Government till 
the end of the war, is still called a Telegraph ; but the 
machine which has superseded the former, and which 
makes signs by bars of wood placed in certain positions, 
is called a Semaphore. Some of these machines, and the 

Liverpool one amongst the rest, are called Semaphoric 
Telegraphs, which is a tautology. Those who adopted 
this term have probably preferred the word semophore 
ns the more corrcet, but have been induced to add tele. 
graph as the more generally undersivod. 
HISTORY OF TELEGRAPHS. 

The principle of telegraphs was not wholly unknown to 
the ancients. Alschylus, who wrote nearly 500 years 
before the Christian era, mentions, in his Agamemnon, that 
the fall of ‘Troy was known to Clytamnestra in Argos, by 
means of a line of fire signals, Jong before any Greek ar- 
rived to tell the story. The prophet Jeremiah, who wrote 
two centuries earlier than /éschylus, mentions the same 
kind of signal as uscd in the wars of his times.® The 
Romans also employed flags, called vevilla, for signals, 
but these were merely for the field of battle. Polyhius 
invented a telegraph, composed of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. But, with the exception of the fire-signals, 
there is no evidence that any system of signs was ever 
generally avopted by the ancients, or that even these were 
used for any other purpose than the communication, by 
previous concert, of one or two simple messages in time of 
va" 

The merit of the invention of telegraphs applicable to 
wniversal purposes, belongs to Dr. Hooke. who, in 1684, 
communicated to the Royal Socicty the plan of a telegraph, 
which approaches the modern instrument in power, and 
nearly equals it in rapidity. His paper on the subject will 
be found in the Philosophical Transactions for that year. 
Ile describes the distances of the stations, menticns the use 
of the telescopes, and suggests « set of characters to repre- 

* Chap. vivo). “ Dow up the trampet in Yerou, and set 
ep a sgn of fire in Beth-haceerem.” 








sent the alphabet, capable of being varied ten thousand 
ways. He also states that ‘* none but the two extreme 
correspon‘ents shall be able to discover the information 
conveyed.” He calculates that the same character might 
be seen at Paris the minvte after it was represented in 
London. His plan consisted in having boards of different 
shapes, squares, triangular, &c. answering to the several 
letter: of the alphabet, hung up in a large square frame 
divided into four compartments. Each of these pieces of 
wood represented a certain letter, according to the com- 
partment in which it was hung. Sjiortly after this time, 
M. Amontons, of the Royal Academy of Paris, published 
a similar project ; and by means of the scientific works in 
which both these inventions appeared, they must have been 
known to the learned over all Europe. 

Nevertheless it was not till more than a century after 
this period, that any attempt was made to reduce the in- 
vention to practice. In the year 1794, M. Chappe in- 
vented a telegraph, for communicating between the Con- 
vention at Paris and the French army in Holland. The 
French were at that time engaged in the seige of Lisle, 
and a line of telegraphs having been erected along the 
heights, the orders of the Convention were transmitted to 
the army in two minutes, and intelligence received of mi- 
litary operations in the same length of time. The follow- 
ing figures represent the telegraph of M. Chappe ; figure 
a shows the machine at rest, and figure b represents it in 
operation :— 

THE FRENCH TELEGRAPH. 


Ti 


The machine, as will be seen from the figures, consists 
in an upright + with a moveable bar of wood onthe 
top, and at each end an arm capable of being drawn, by 
strings and pulleys, into many different positions. It 
admits of a very great number of positions and combi- 
nations, but the objection is made to it that its move- 
ments are too complicated to be tapidly and correctly 
executed, unless by persons of great experience. Another 
kind of telegraph ha been invented in France, which has 
three arms placed in three different parts of an upright 
pole or beam of wood, but it has not superseded the old 
one, which is obvious to every visiter of Paris on the height 
of Montmartre. 

Although the French were the first to reduce the tele. 
graph to practice, the subject had not enterely slept in 
England since the project of Dr. Hooke. In 1784, Mr. 
|Richard Lovel Edgeworth proposed a numerical tele- 
graph, corsisting of four upright posts, with a wedge or 
cone moveable on a pivot at the top of each. This tele- 
graph migit be used either alphabetically or numerically, 
and the letters or figures were indicated by the positions of 
the wedges; but the instrument was at once too compli- 
cated and too indistin@s for distant vision. The French 
invention was brought to England by way of frankfort, 
and immediately several plans, supposed to be improve- 
ments on it, were broached in this country. In the year 
1795, the Rey. J. Gamble suggested two distinct plans ; 
the first consisting in five boards of different Iengths, 
placed longitudinally one above the other, and all move- 
able; and the other in an upright pole, with five move- 
able spokes or arms projecting from it, like the radii of 
a semicircle. Semaphores on this principle, though with 
fewer radii, were erected by the French along the coast of 
the channel in 1803. 

In the year 1795 Lord George Murray invented, and 
offered to the Admiralty, the plan which was used by Go- 
vernment from that time till the year 1816. It was called 
the six-shautter tehgraph, and is represented in the follow. 
ing figure: 

LORD GEO. MURRAY'S SHUTTER TELEGRAPH. 
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These six shutters move on axes, and when turned edge. 
ways to the spectator, as is the case with shutter 6, they 
are invisible at a distance. The letters, figures, &c. are in. 
dicated by the shutters being opened or closed, that is, edge, 
ways, or presented broadside to the view. This telegraph 
is capable of making 63 separate and distinct slgnale 24 
of which stand for the letters of the alphabet, (j andy 
being omitted) 10 for the Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c. ang 
the 0, and the rest for the words most in use, as admiral, 
tain, ship of the line, frigate, arrived, sailed, harbour, &, 
or, when used to communicate the operations of armies, the 
words, general, regiment, camp, &c. Lines of telegraphs 
on this principle were established fron. London to Pots 
mouth, Plymouth, Deal, Yarmouth, &c, The plan was, 
to spell all the communications by means of the alphabet; 
but the stenographical principle was adopted, of puttin 
only the consonants, with the initial and final vowels, and, 
occasionally, one in the middle of the word, as Agmemnn, 
for Agamemnon: Invncble, for Invincible, &e. Short 
words, as the, of, to, &c. were frequently omitted; and the 
news compressed into as few words as possible. It is of some 
consequence, on this plan, to place the most important 
words first, owing to the suddenness with which fogs some. 
times come on in the midet of an operation. A curious 
illustration of this is given. During the war, the London te. 
legraph received from Portsmouth, one morning, the words 
—‘* Wellington defcated”—when a fog rendered the rest 
of the message invisible. Great suspense and alarm pre. 
vailed through the day, till, on the clearing of the atmos. 
phere in the evening, the whole message was received~ 
‘* Wellington defeated the French,” &c. It would have 
been bettere="* Wellington has defeated,” or, ** French 
were defeated.” The six-shutter telegraph was abandoned, 
on its being proved that thearfhs of the semaphore’ wets 
much more distinctly seen at a distance, and.in hazy wee 
ther, than the shutters of the telegraph. ‘This was maie 
the subject.of several experiments, the uniform result of 
which was, that the semaphore was better seen ‘than the 
old telegraph. 
In 1807 Capt. (now Col.) Pasley published a plan of an 
instrument, which he called a polygrammatic telegraph; 
and which consisted in two arms fixed on the top of a pole, 
and turning on a pivot. He afterwards proposed to mul 
tiply its powers, by having four poles, with two arms each; 
and finally he suggested the placing of three pairs of arms 
on one pole. This last plan comes extremely'near the kind 
of telegraph adopted by Lieut. Watson in the Liverpool 
and Helyhead line, und witich will be explained hereatter. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald paid great attention to 
the subject of telegraphs, and published his speculations 
in 1808. He preferred the shutter-telegraph, and even 
proposed to make the number of shutters thirteen, instead 
of six: but this would greatly increase the indistinctness, 
which was the fault of the old Admiralty Telegraph. He 
has the merit of ‘strongly urging the abandonment of the 
spelling system, and the adoption of the numerical system 
in connexion with a dictionary of words the latter plan 
would admit of many thousand words being conveyed by 
the machine, in a manner which we shall hereafter explain. 
As he proposes three rows of shutters, his plan enables bio 
to express three figures at once; one signifying hundreds, 
another tens, and another units: this advantage 1s obtained 
in Lieutenant Watson’s plan, by means of the semaphore 
with Uiree pairs of arms. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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School of Arts.—-Major-General Martin, a Lyonese, 
who died twenty-five years ago in Ber al, left to the cy 
of Lyons 250,000 rupees, (1,200,000 france,) on‘ condition 
that the interes: should be applied to an institution, whici 
should be acknowledged to be the most useful for the 
public good in his native city. The institution ‘is to be 
called the Martintéve. The Royal Academy of Lyon 
decided on the 10th of December, that the Martini 
should be a gratuitous school of arts and trade, especially 
applied to the progress and perfection of Lyonese industty. 
M. Tabareau, member of the Academy of Lyons and pr 
fessor of philosophy, has been placed at the head of th 
course of instruction, and has been directed to repait ' 
Paris, in order to becowne acquainted with the course pt 
fessed by Baron Dupin; and thence to Chalons-sur- Mame 
to learn the organization of the Royal School of Arts ad 
Trades at that place. The instruction will be theoretic 
and practical. ‘The theory will embrace grammar, arith 
metic, drawing and desi ning, architecture, notions 
algebra, elementary and descriptive geometry, and. 
applications to the arts, a course of chemistry, applica 
especially to dyeing, and a course of mechanics. The pr 
cipal shops attached to the school, shall be those of joinery 














lockmaking, turning in wood and metals, casting, ™ 


jchinery, and silk dycing.—Siliman's American Journ! 
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Magnetism by the Solar Rays.—It appears from the 
ex! eet of A. Baumgartner, Protessor of Philosophy 
= Vieua that if- an iron wire, of the size of a common 
knitting-needle, is exposed to the direct white light of’ the 
sun, while its surface is partly oxydized, it acquires mag- 
netism. This effect did not ensue when the surface was 
wholly covered with oxide, nor when perfectly polished. 
Having heated a steel wire of the size of a knitting-needle, 





so as to cover it entirely with black oxide, he removed, by 
means of an oiled stone and chalk, portions of the oxid, 
in zones of two or three lines in length, and exposed it to! 
thesun. After some time it was found that the polished | 

laces had become so many North poles, while correspond- | 
ing South poles existed in the unpolished portions. Aj 
wire polished at one of its extremities only, acquires North | 
polarity at that extremity, and South at the other. If the 
middle only be polished, each extremity becomes South, 
and the middle North. In this manner any number of 
poles may be developed, which the length will admit. A 
wire eight inches long will furnish as many distinct poles 
as inches in length, but of unequal intensity.—Silliman's 
American Journal. 
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Tite Table. 


Days. \iforn. Aven. Height Festivals, &c. 
on P eos m.{b. m. ft. in. oe 
uesday --2' 54i———- 20_—-_s« 2/Edm. King and Martyr. 
Wednesday21. 1 od 











0 16 
Thursday..22 1 2/1 2619 SjCecilia. 
Friday ----23. 1 51} 2 1618 4/St. Clement, 
Saturday-.24'2 4113.917 0 
Sunday-+--25; 3 38'41115 6/24th Sunddy after Trinity. 
Monday -.26 443 52114 6 (Catherine. 
Tuesday -.27 5 58 6 3513 11 : 
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T. ROBINSON'S APPARATUS FOR EXTINGUISHING 
F 


IRE WITH STEAM. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
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A The boiler for generating steam. 
B The fire-place. 


C An upright pipe, with a valve, which is lifted up, 
in order to fill the pipe I, waich is conveyed through the 
wall of the building. 

; - A safety pipe, containing a valve, same as the valve 
in C, 

F A lever, connected with the valve E, which is turned 
on the fixed centre W. 

G An iron rod, with joints, connected with the lever FP. 
When this rod is pulled down and hooked on the peg in 
the valve, E is lifted from its seat, and the steam is then 
thrown into the room with great force, through the pipe H, 
when the internal pressure of steam being much greater 
than the external pressure of air, the former expels the lat- 
ter, and occupies its place; and, when the steam first en- 
ters the room a portion of it condenses, and covers the 
floor with a heavy dew, which immediately operates in ex - 
tinguishing the fire. 

This may be applied in any number of rooms. 








Chinese Paper, of which so much use is now made in 
Europe, chiefly for copper-plate impressions, is distin- 
guished by its homogeneous texture, its smooth and silky 
surface, its softness and extreme fineness. It is sold in 
very large sheets, some of which are four or five yards 
long and a yard wide. The Chinese fabricate their paper 
from different materials. In the province of Se-‘T'schuen 
it is made of hempen rags, like the paper of Europe; that 
of Fo.Kien is made of the young shoots of the bamboo ; 
that of the Northern provinces, of the inner bark of a tree 
called ku-tschu, which is no more than the paper mul- 
berry (morus-papyrifera. ) It is this paper which is most 
commonly employed in China. They resort to chemical 
solvents, and especially the ley of ashes, to bring it toa 
soft pulp, or paste; and they make use of rice water and 
other infusions, to render it properly consistent and suffi- 
ciently smooth and white. —Silliman’s American Journal. 














THE CELEBRATED MINUET IN MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI, 
AS ABLY ARRANGED WITH SIX VARIATIONS, 
BY MR. JAMES WALKER, PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, LIVERPOOL; 
AND DEDICATED TO MRS. JOSEPH ASHTON, OF WOQOLTON-HALL. 
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Poetry. 





SADHU SING. 
a 


(Vide Chronicles of the Canongate, vol. 9, page $26.) 


— 


He sat beside his Mora’s tomb, 
In his despair alone ; 

Yet ‘thwart that chill, unearthly gloom, 
Was heard nor sigh nor moan. 


For all too vast and stern his grief 
For gentle sigh or tears ; 

While onward swept the current brief, 
The deepening stream of years : 


And Sadhu thought but of his bride, 
His own loved Mora fair ; 

And nothing saw, save by his side, 
The whitening relics bare ; 


The savage tiger’s ghastly bones, 
Beneath whose fangs of dread, 

’Mid echoing shrieks, and rending groans, 
Her spirit heavenward fied ! 


He sat in his despair alone, 
As one in woe’s extreme 5 

And thought but of the radiance gone, 
The light of Hope's gay dream ! 


And ever still, o’erwhelmed of thought, 
Unheeded Sadhu Sing, 

When food the stranger, pitying, brought, 
Or water from the spring. 

And nought his spirits’ trance might break, 
Save, when in opening bloom, 

Oft friendship token-flowers would take, 
Bright flowers, to deck her tomb! 


And then a smile, a gentle smile, 
Upon his lip would play ; 

Fleeting, but bright as gilds awhile 
Night's brow, fair Dian’s ray ! 


And thus four dismal years had sped, 
And still sat Sadhu Sing, 

A lonely watcher by the dead, 
And scarce like living thing. 


Thus Sadhu sat, ’mid trophies wild 
Of mingled grief and ire ; 

In prime of youth, yet, woe despoiled, 
His eye had lost its fire. 


And ah, the storm on Sadhu Sing 
Had stamped the impress stern 

Of age, while yet in manhood’s spring, 
Nor might the joyous learn, 


Or solve the feeling strange, of awe, 
The wond'ring sense that bound ; 
For what knows Joy of Sorrow’s law, 

Or of that fest’ring wound, 


Which prostrate e’en in matin bloom, 
Still bends the lofty low ; 

While ficetest passage to the tomb 
Js aye the vale of woe ? 


A tale of misery and fear, 
To agony allied; 

A withering tale of love,—despair,— 
Was Sadhu’s, and bis bride. 
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For scarce the marriage rites were said, 
And parting blessing spoke, — 

When, as returned the cavalcade, 
A slumb’ring tiger woke, 

And springing from his lair on her, 
The gala’s idol, flew ; 

One shriek of anguish rent the air, 
And—inaddening sight to view |— 


Bleeding and dead, his Mora lay, 
And phrenzied by the sight, 

Her Sadhu raised the beauteous clay, 
And with a giant’s might, 

Nerved by revenge, with ’whelming blow, 
Fierce desperation’s own, 

Laid at his feet the monster low ;— 
Then, with the dead alone, 

Refusing aid, he raised the tomb 
Where calm his Mora lies ; 

And watching there through summer's bloom,—- 
And there ‘neath chilling skies ; 

Mute, motionless, and all alone, 
May Sadhu yet be seen ; 

Fixed, gazing on the pale gray stone, 
Where high the grass waves green ! 

And there, “till joined his angel bride, 
When death shall set him free ; 

There yet will mourning love abide,— 
There still will Sadhu be ! 


Liverpool a. 


—_—_—XX 


STANZAS. 
— 
The zone that circling round thy waist 
A line of brightness drew ; 
This rosebud once in beauty grac’d 
With fair unfaded hue. 
It was a sweet and lovely flower, 
When shining in its native bower, 
Bedeck’d with gems of dew: 
But brightly though it blossomed there, 
°T was never half so sweet or fair, 
As then, when glowing on thy breast, 
It gloried in its place of rest. 


Awhile I mark’d it there display’d 
In blooming beauty gay, 
And there methought, if it had stay’d, 
It might have bloom’d for aye; 
But chance the favour’d flower displac’d, 
And dropping from thy slender waist, 
Before my feet it lay: 
And though no act, no wish of thine, 
Had made the hallowed fow’ret mine, 
Yet who the pure delight may tell, 
That made my throbbing bosom swell ? 


It rested once beside thy heart, 
°Tis treasured now by mine, 
A worshipped relic kept apart, 
Within a secret shrine ; 
And ne’er did pilgrim’s ardent zcal 
A warmer thrill of rapture feel, 
From relics’ touch divine, 
Than this diffuses through my breast, 
When to my lips in transport press’d ; 
For it has touch’d thy hand of snow, 
And felt thy heaving bosom glow. 


Ie has been moistened, too, with tears, 
That pride could not control, ' 
When thou didst frown, and gloomy fears 
Came darkly o’er my soul, 
As clouds that o’er a star-lit sky, 
Obscuring all its brilliancy, 
In sullen masses roll ; 





Then I have gaz’d upen this flower, 
Through many a sad and lonely hour, 
And thought how soon, if scorn’d by thee, 
My heart, like it, would withered be. 
SLENDER, 
EEE ss 
BABYLON. 
— 


How ts Babylon become a desolation among the nations}. 
Jer. 1. ¥. 23. 


=e 
O’er the proud towers of Babylon, 
Woe and destruction drear, 
Unlook’d for, suddenly came down, 
And mocked each dreaming seer ; 
Mysterious writing had unroll’d 
The downfal of her throne, 
The doom of other lands he told, 
He could not read his own. 


Fallen are her halls, her palaces, 
The chambers of her kings, 
And left a howling wilderness, 
Where the night demon sings: 
Here lies, to desolation given, 
All that was bright and fair; 
The tower, ** whose top should reach to heaven !'"® 
Its relics moulder there. 


From age to age her stream hath kept 
Its joyous course along ; 

Its banks, as when the Hebrews wept, 
Are echoless to song: 

And he who asked the captive’s lay 
Of old, by ** Babel’s stream,” 

Is now as desolate as they, 
His land, like their’s, a dream. 


For lo! Heaven’s cleaving curse, foreehown, 
Hath swept the peopled land ; 

Chaldea’s pride, and Salem's throne, 
Have felt an equal hand : 

But, Judah ! yet shall happier days 
Break on that night of thine, 

And brighter than the noontide blaze 
Thy evening star shall shine. 

But o’er that city of the day, 
The hope of morning never 

Shall dawn ; a home for beasts of prey, 
For ever and for ever : 

Never to hear man’s busy hum, 
Nor echo to his tread, 

While Desolation walks the dumb 
Drear city of the dead! 


Here, where in pride the monarch dwelt, 
Where slaves their homage paid, 
While to the sun the Magian knelt, 
And the Chaldean prayed : r 
Alike the sunshine and the cloud, 
The calm, the tempest’s sweep ; 
No ray so bright, no voice so loud, 
To break that iron sleep. 
@ Genesis 11 4, 
LAverpoe, Now. 12, 1897. LW.J., 


KEEPING GOOD HOURS AND GOOD COMPAYN, 


ADDRESBSD TO 4 BVEMBER OV AN ANCIENT AND LOVAL CLUB OP 
CZOICE FELLOWS. 


— 
You keep but dow company, some people cay, 
And very bad hours, turning night into day; 
But they wrong thee, Jack, prithee ne’er mind "em; 
Whilst with your choice fellows, you drink the clock 


If any such thing as good hours can be found, 
Or good company, gure you must find ’em. 





Liverpool, 1813. 22 
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ON AND OFF. 
ADDRESSED TO AN ANONYMOUS PLAGIARIST. 


——_— 
Steal on—steal on sand if suspected— 
You still may steal of, undetected ; 
As when some thief’s disturb’d—the wretch 
By cloak, or mask, escapes Jack Ketch. t+ 
ee R 


No. VI.—(ContTInvuED.) 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 


—— 
ROBERT HERRICK, 
CHERRIE RIPE. 

i 
Cherrie ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones—come and buy 5 
If so be you ask me where 
They doe grow ?—I answer, There, 
Where ee Julia’s lips doe smile== 
There’s the land, or cherrie-ile ; 
Whose plantations fully shew 
All the yeere where cherries grow. 





T0 THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH OF THEIR TIME, 
Gather ye rosebuds, while ye may, 
Old Time is still a flying, 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
_ To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times shall succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 





HIS WISH TO PRIVACY. 
—— 


Give me a cell 





To dwell 
Where no foot hath 
Th “1 at d 
ere W n 
And a 
My wearied years 
In tears. 
THE BAG OF THE BEE. 
— 
About the sweet bag of a bee, 
. . Two Cupids fell at odds ; 
And whose the pretty f raped should be, 
They vowed to ask the gods. 
Which Venus hearing, thither came, 
And for their boldness stript them ; 
And taking thence from each his flame, 


With of myrtle whipt them. 


Which done, to still their wanton cries, 
‘When quiet grown sh’ ad seen them, 

She kist and wip’d their dove-like eyes, 
And gave the bag between them, 


Gymndstic and Lverciset.amWe are glad to 
find that Professor wy AE AD some 
oo ae sevens schools in town and neigh- 


t ; room, in Clarendon. in 
is also pretty well attended ; but the Professor could etl 
accommodate several classes of gentlemen who may wish 
to practise in select parties—Sce ado. 

The Bult-dog Petato.—A potato, grown in the parish of 
teaaes au canoe - been = ne office. 

nearly one pound ; an one of its aspects it 

bears @ most striking resemblance to the head of a bull- 
dog. The nose, mouth, eyes, and ears very closely re- 
semble those features of that animal. We have a notion 
of sending it to some of our phrenologists, to examine 
its bumps, which are very numerous, and, no doubt, very 
Hgnificant.<[¢ may be seen in our office window. 
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“1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





MARY DONALDSON, 
OR THE WEE WOMAN 0’ BRECKONHILL, 


(From the Winter's Wreath.) 
Ee 
4 TRUE STORY. 


« Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss!” 


Fifty years ago the people of England practically under- 
stood what a Solitude meant; in these days we know it 
only by the term and description ;—loneliness of situation, 
remoteness from the dwellings of men. There are no 80- 
litudes, no lonely dwellings such as existed in former 
times, when retirement was such, that it was little short 
of exclusion from society; when the arrival of the old 
bagpiper, or the wandering pedlar, with his little basket 
of wares, was considered an event in the family; an event 
which never failed to assemble the whole household, not 
only to gather all the news that was going, but to hear 
the old minstrel play ** On Ettrick’s banks in a summer’s 
night,” or ‘* Farewell to Lochaber,” and to purchase 
from the pedlar, glasses, ribbons, and the four seasons 
painted in such intensely bright colours, that, by the 
children, they were deemed nothing less than exquisite ! 
Neither a Claude nor a Titian, with the chaster taste of 
after times, ever called forth half the admiration. 

The solitude in such situations was often so unbroken, 
that in a calm day you might hear a horse’s hoof for 
tiles off; and then as to guests, they were things of such 
rare occurrence, that a dinner put not only every person, 
but every animal about the place, in requisition, from the 
anxious mistress downwards to the very herd-boy and the 
old mare Maggie. Preparation itself constituted a great part 
of the enjoyment, for in those days conversation was not 
very intellectual; all the care was, that nothing might be 
wanting in kindness and hospitality. The visit ended, 
every thing returned to its wonted course; the wardrobe 
received its long hoarded dresses, the old-carved press its 
snowy napery, and then, perhaps, many a month would 
pass over ere another stranger would break in upon the 
solitude. 

What a change does this country exhibit since art and 
science have given such facility to travelling! now every 
mountain and every valley are visited $ every rural haunt, 
famed for beauty, is explored, not only by the painter, 
the poet, and the curious traveller, but by all classes of 
the community. 

This intercourse, we must allow, civilizes mankind, and 
introduces important blessings into society, but it neces- 
sarily destroys much of that originality and simplicity 
which are so delightful to be met with. Collision may 
polish character, but it lessens individuality. Perhaps it 
is a foolish prejudice in favour of old times, but we should 
wish to see some of those strong characteristic traits, which 
grow up in seclusion, preserved amongst our peasantry ; 
we should rejoice to perceive all ranks Christianized in 
heart, but not at all modelled and stereotyped either in 
manner or language. We would not have all solitude 
destroyed by perpetual frequency, nor all spontaneous 
feeling checked by imitation. But, alas! we are afraid 
that ere another fifty years have passed away, there will 
be no individuals like Wee Mary Donaldson—no solitudes 
like the solitude of Breckonhill 

This beautiful spot is situated on the borders of Scot- 
land and Cumberland. Theold house stands on the brow 
of a hill which looks down upon the river Line, the bor- 
ders of which are shaded with trees and covered with un- 
derwood. A little mill, to which the miller’s cottage is 
attached, stands on the brink of the river-=the very image 
of solitude and repose. 

“Lone mang trees and braes it reekit 





Hafflins seen, and hafflins hid.” 


105 


On one side of the court was en ancient stone tower, built 
in the feudal times not only as a look-out, but for the pre- 
servation of cattle, and a place of defence against those 
predatory incursions which the Scottish moss-troopers were 
wont to make upon the Borders. This tower, though not 
adorned by ‘* jutty frieze,” was a picturesque object, and 
in its “‘ coigne of vantage,” not only the chattering dew, 
but ‘the guest of summer, the temple-haunting mart- 
let,” built its little domicile. 

From its turrets there was a fine view of the country 
and the surrounding mountains, and from thence too the 
river was seen, as the Ayrshire poet beautifully describes, 

Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
As thro’ the glen it wimpl’t; 
Whyles round a rocky scar it strays; 
Whyles in a wiel it dimpl’t; 
Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
WI bickering, dancing dazzle; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazle. 

On the outside of the court was a green, and on this 
green, close by the old gate-way, stood a cottage, where 
Mary Donaldson, the subject of this narrative, resided : 
she was a woman of unusually short stature, and, by old 
and young, was always called Little Mary Donaidson. 
But if her figure were diminutive, her humanity and be- 
revolence of heart were warm and expansive. In contem- 
plating her little history, one cannot help regretting that 
a being of such tender and compassionate feelings should 
have had to struggle with poverty and hardship through 
the whole of her pilgrimage ; for she was literally a ser- 
vant of servants; one who was expected to run at every 
body’s call, as if she herself were incapable of fatigue.— 
The very children imposed on her patient good humour, 
and would climb upon her back and add to her burden, 
as she returned from the distant well with her pitcher of 
water in one hand, and a bundle of sticks in the other. 
She wore a man’s large slouched hat, tied under the chin 
in all seasons, both within doors and without; and in the 
winter, when she could no longer work in the fields or tend 
the cattle, she spun hard all day, and thought her labours 
well repaid, if, in the evenings, her earnings amounted to 
afew pence. Her diminutive stature prevented her frem 
ever being hired as a regular servant, so that when she 
was employed, she received only the wages of a girl. In 
those days, the pay of the peasantry was very small, 90 
that in all her life poor Mary rarely possessed more than 
a few shillings at one time ; consequently, a sum of money 
that we should deem insignificant, would, in her estima. 
tion, appear wealth and affluence, whilst the very circum- 
stance of its being earned with difficulty would enhance 
its value. 

For a short period Mary left her little cottage by the 
gateway at Breckonhill, and went to live at Langholm 
with her brother, who rented a small farm there: in his 
service she never received any wages, so, as a compensa- 
tion for her labours, he at length presented her with a 
little Scotty calf, which she was to rear and sell for herself. 
How she tented it! how she watched its growth as she drove 
it to the pasture! and how bard it was to part with this her 
first possession, even for all the money its dappled sides 
would bring, we may not declare. But to Annan Fair 
wee Mary Donaldson set off with her little Svotty :—her 
own simple narrative shall relate the sequel. 

‘* 1 selt my bonnie cow at Annan Fair for three pund 
ten, and was just turning hame again, right glad o” heart, 
wi’ the money a’ safe i’ my pocket, when at the town fis 
what should I see but a meikle crowd o’ folk, an i’ the 
vera midst o° them a’, a puir man wha stood wringing his 
hands an greeting® unco sair; sae I spiered+ what was 
the matter, an they telt me he had just buried his wife, an 
they were e’en taking him awa to jail because he could 
not pay his mailens.$—** An how meikle is’t spiered I ?’” 
and they said it was three pund ten.—Then I was sae wae, 
sae vera wac§ for the puir man, for the widower, to see 


¢ Spiered, inquired. +{ Mailena 





* Greeting, weeping. 
rent. § Wae, surry. 
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him grect sac, for he'd just lost his wife, that I e’en gied 
him a’ my money—my three pund ten! that I had selt 
my Scotty for. I said, Here puir man, here ye shall hae it 
a’.—But the warst o’t was, I was sae wae, sac vera wae, 
and sae dinted,® that I never minded on to spier the puir 
man’s name. Sae when I gat hame fra the fair, an telt 
them a’ what I had done, oh the weary life my brother led 
me! he was e’cn like to turn me out o’ the onset, an ca’d 
me monie a puir silly daft body, an aye telt me I would 
never see a plack o’ my money again.—But it was just 
that day six weeks, for weel I mind on, I heard somebody 
knock at the duor, an a man spicr gin a vera wee woman 
didna live there ca’d Mary Donaldson? ‘It’s me! it’s 
me!’ I said, an rinning to the door, wha should it be but 
the vera puir man’s ain sel! an right justly did he pay 
me a’ my money again, my three pund ten! an treated 
us wi’ a crown bowl o’ punch forbye. 

This affecting narrative was often repeated to the writcr, 
when a child, by a near relative, who resided at Breckon- 
hill, and who was intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances. By her benevolence, Mary’s severe poverty was 
softened and relieved, and such was her simplicity of cha- 
racter and confidence in that benevolence, that she was 
wont to say, ** I'll never apply to the parish as long as ye 
hae either milk or meal i’ the house.” 

How swectly does the charity of this poor woman realize 
the example recorded in Scripture—** Slice of her want did 
cast in all that she had, even all her living!” 

* Dinted, overpowered. ; 





THE MYSTERIOUS MANUSCRIPT, 
AN INTERESTING ANECDOTE, 
—— 

(From Ryley's Itinerant in Scotland.) 


«* When my brother, Sir, returned i’ sacrit tul the Isle of 
Skye wi’ his lovely bride, for so indeed she was, he came 
himsel to Heatherbell Haw, and his wife returned tul her 
ane hame, at the shepherd, her father’s cot. Now, Sir, ye 
ken, my father glomed wi’ angry sight upon me ever since 
he shot the poor Iaverock, and his knowledge of Sandy’s 
marriage gard him to look upon meas an accessary, and a 
malison scemed to hang upon his gloming brow whenever 
be kenn’d me. 

*¢’Tis an auld saying, Sir, ‘ that its na mareto see a 
woman greet than to see a goose gae bare-foot ;’ but I can 
speak for myscl, my eyes were seldom dry, both on my 
ain accoont and Sandy's ; for to have obtained the anger of 
a parent, though innocently, is an awfu’ thing, and to refiec 
that a brother, the best of aw human craters, had for 
ever lost the gude-will of his father, and with it, during 
his life, every pecooniary resource, brought on fashious 
thoughts that gard me greet morning, noon, and night. 

** As I was meditating ane evening, alone in my room, 
Sandy gently opened the door, on his arrival frae Glaskie. 
He seated himsel by my side, and placing his hand to his 
head, wi'o heavy sike,* Ah, my dear sister,’ said he, 
¢ what will our high-minded father say, when I confess to 
him my marriage ??) Then taking my hands wi’a kind 
look that went to my heart, * Sister’ said’ he, * you pro- 
mised to mediate; you have, | know you have; what am 
I to expect ? will my father receive my Nelly? Alas! I 
sce by your woful aspect I have little to look forward to 
but displeasure.’ I then informed him of the vain attempt 
I had madeupon our father’s feelings, whose haughty and 
impetuous disposition led him to destroy the poor bird, 
and advised him not to come within his reach, or the con- 
sequence might be fatal. Alas, alas! these tears witness 
what I fecl even atthe recital. For at that moment some 
evil being having informed my father of Sandy’s arrival, 
with the spirit of determined revenge for the dishonour of 
his family, and the features of a furious fiend, he entered 
the room. 

** Ye canna form tul yersel, Sir, the awfu’ figure he ex- 
hibited: a Grapus frac the infernal regions couldna display 
amare murderous countenance. There be stood, wi’ the 
broad sword i’ ane hnnd, and the door i* the other, whilst 
a ghastly grin at having found the abjec of his vengeance 
convulsed his countenance, and his very teeth gnashed i’ 
his head. Oh, it was a fearfu’ sight. * Thou disgrace to my 
family,’ said he wi’ an awsome voice: ‘thou cohabiter wi’ 
slaves, villains, rascals, thinkest thou the pure and noble 


offscourings of my country? Thou hast ta’en to wife a 
poor beggarly twapy, and the honour and respectability of 
the most ancient family i’ the Isle o’ Skye are for ever 
sunk in ignominy and disgrace, and thy father will be- 
come an outspeckle to mankind. I will not survive the 
disgrace ; but first I°ll punish thee, thou curse and cause of 
aw my misery.’ 

** He then furiously rushed, wi’ his uplifted sword, to- 
wards my brother, who calmly rose to receive him, whilst 
I, i’ a distracted state, ran between them, and frae the 
agitation of the moment, sunk senseless on the floor. 
Regardless of me, this pitiless parent made a desperate 
blow at-his son, which, by his address and activity, he 
avoided, and seizing his father’s arm, a desperate struggle 
ensued. 

‘+ Now, Sir, the great antiquity of Heatherbell Haw 
had rendered the wainscot of my room rotten i’ various 
places, and i’ the conflic betwixt father and son, both fell 
agajnst it wi’ sic force, that the whole side gave way, and 
brake in wi’ a terrible crash, by which the competitors lay 
prostrate i’ another apartment, till then unknown and un- 
discovered. 

*¢ There were twa candles on my table, and frae these a 
dark kind of gloming cast a melancholy light upon the 
moukdered walls of this decayed chamber, not sufficiently 
distinct to discern minutely, but enough faintly to distin- 
guish its blood-curdling contents. The combat was 
relinquished: the combatants arose, and gazed i’ horror 
at the awfu’ scene they now beheld. As weel as I can 
vecollec, this isthe accoont Sandy gave o’ it, for ye ken I 
was i’ a lifeless state. This horrid place being a chasm i’ 
the north toor, (for Heatherbell Haw was ance acastle, and 
this apartment, for years unknown to the inhabitants, 
seemed as though it had been a sort of shelter for soldiers 
and missile weapons,) many small! vacancies i’ the walls 
admitted the air, and formerly, it is possible, served for 
warlike purposes, but then used as a passage for birds, who 
sought shelter i’ this dark abode. 

** The moment the wainscot and wall fell in, the 
affrighted night birds rushed from their resting-places. 
The swallow, the bat, and hullet, awakened by the alarm, 
and attracted by the sudden effec of ligt, flew wi’ awfu’ 
yells towards the candles on the table i’ my room, and ex- 
tinguished ane of them, whilst my father, i’ a state of 
distraction, seized the other, and returned to explore more 
minutely the contents of this dismal, and till then un- 
known, apartment. 

*¢ 1m thinking, Mr. Romney, it is often the will of 
Providence to check and counterac the bad passions of 
sinfu’ mortals, by some awfu’ circumstance or dreadful ca- 
lamity, and this unexpected blow was doubtless meant as 
an antidote to damp and check the ardour of long indulged 
pride, and a tyrannical despotism. For, Sir, when m 
father nor sls» with the candle, the first objec that struc 
him, and dangled close tul his face, was the attamy of a 
human crater, naught but bare bones, Mr. Romney, 
hanging frae the roof by a lang rope, crusted over wi’ 
mould, and as the light was held nearer the head, bats 
crept out of the eyes and mouth, and buzzed about the 
candle. My fathex’s trembling limbs now began to fail 
him, for his soul, although undaunted by aimost any 
common occurrence, shrunk wi’ horror at this awsome 
display of death, the dreadful cause of which now, like 
lightning, flashed across his mind, and wi’ a voice scarcely 
audible he exclaimed, * Lead me, oh lead me away, 
whilst I have lite!’ 

*¢ Sandy, whose conscience clear as the mountain spring, 
felt alarmed, but not like his father, who kenn’d more aboot 
this awfu’ scene than any one suspected, and whose pride 
was sare galled, and heart afflicted, to find his fears con- 
firmed, and that self-destruction had stained the honours of 
his ancestry. Weak, and almost fainting, his son endea- 
voured to assist him out of this sorry sepulchre, when their 
way became impeded by something about their feet, and 
the light soon added fresh horrors to the scene, for another 
attamy lay before them, whose dry bones rattled at the 
touch, and between the ribs of this awsome spectacle, on 
the left side, a rusty dagger, hilt deep, bore bloody testi- 
mony of the assassin’s hand. 

‘¢ This addition to the already distracted state of my 
father’s mind was mare than human nature could support ; 
and wi’ uplifted hands and greeting eyes he faintly ex- 
claimed, *Oh, my God !’ and fell into Sandy’s arms. At 
that moment I recovered my senses, and beholding my 
father and brother i’ this wretched situation, without 
noticing other objects, hied me to their assistance, and as 
we bore him away I made an attempt to ring the bell, but 
the word, * No, no,’ expressed wi’ emotion by my father, 
stopped my hand, and when we had placed him on a sofa, 
in an adjoining room, he fervently eajoined our inviolable 





secrecy respecting what we had just beheld, and requested 


blood of the Calaghaduggans shall be contas inated wi’ the | that my room might be instantly locked, and no one per- 


mitted to enter therem. The servants were then fore. 
gathered, and every assistance rendered for the recovery 
of my father ; but his mind had received a shock even tul 
its very foundation, and though the best advice was in. 
stantly procured, and unrernitting attention paid, yet he 
spoke not, but remained in a continued stupor for the three 
following days. 

*‘ The morning after this afflicting discovery Sandy pro. 
posed that we should visit this room together, and explore 
more minutely its contents, for he said his mind misgave 
him that there was something mare i’ this affair than we 
were acquanted with. 

‘*T must confess, Mr. Romney, be had much difficulty 
to gar me into his plan, for though no ane lvo’s my fellow. 
crater mare than mysel, when they are quick, [ dunna 
hanker after their company when they are decd ; however, 
I agreed, and wi’ a large lighted torch we entered, and 
locked ourselves within, lest the idle sight of curiosity 
should discover what we had reason to suspec it was our 
interest to conceal. 

‘© Well, Sir, the strong light Sandy held before ug 
brought the whole of this awfu’ sight i’ an instant tul our 
view. My brother was deeply interested wi’ it, and yo 
may think I was na less affected, when kindly taking my 
hand, ere we ventured further, he paused, and pronounced 
the following pious oration; for though Sandy had na 
call for the kirk, and didna gie credit to the comforts of 
Calvinism, or the blessings of the Athenasian articles of 
faith, he was, nevertheless, a bonny Christian i’ his ane 
way. It wasa vital principle wi’ him, not a verbal one, 

‘* © Stop, sister,” said he, ‘ let us reflec for a moment on 
the instability of a’ human enjoyments. In this digmal cell 
we have before us the remains of twa fellow-craters, if I 
augur right, in some degree of consanguinity allied to 
our family ; the story is, as yet, a mystery, which, I con- 
ceive, our parent only can unravel. These bones are all 
the remnants of humanity that time has left as a sign that 
signify they once had life, inclosed a soul, were subject to 
the same feelings which we are now possessed of ; with all 
the vice, virtues, pains, pleasures, desires, doubts, and 
difficulties, that flesh is heir to. 

*«* They were once young, and probably those now bere 
ribs inclosed hearts throbbing with noble and generous 
pulsations towards the distresses of their fellow-craters, 
alike prone to err, open to temptation, and subjec to the 
too ow jog indulgence of all powerful passion. Sur- 
rounded by various temptations, they have, eee fallen 
the victims of crime; and as itis the will of the Creator that 
punishment should follow iniquity, theirs, it is to be hoped, 
is only adequate to their transgression.” Then, heaving 
a deep sigh, he led me gently forward, and wi’ cautious 
steps explored the whole of this frightful Golgotha. Aw 
was moulder, rottenness, damp, and decay. On the floor, 
a glass bottle, on which time had made no visible effec; 
an oak chair, of very ancient make, was placed near the 
attamy that hung from the roof, and almost touched its 
feet, which bore a probability that the puir distracted 
crater bad launced himself into eternity fra off this chair. 

*¢ On holding the light to the kanes that were suspended 
fra the roof, and more closely examining them, what was 
our surprise and wonder to find, in the closed hand of the 
skeleton, stiffand immoveable, the edges of a paper, to be 
observed only between the bony fingers. Time had not 
destroyed the appearance entirely ; something rather light. 
coloured remained visible, which Sandy, with the help of 
a clasped knife, forced, or rather prised from the grip that 
death hath. given it. There were words legibly written 
on the paper, which my brother read. Alas, Sir, | 
were dreadful to hear, and my heart palpitated wi’ angui 
at the sins and miseries 0’ my ancestors. It is na to tell, 
Mr. Romney, what I then felt, and what I now feel i’ the 
reciting tul you, what ought to be for ever hid fra human 
knowledge; but I'll gang on, placing confidence where, 
I trust, it winna be betrayed.” I bowed assent, and she 
proceeded. 

** The contents of the paper ran thus : , 

* Whoever is unfortunate enough to find this paper, if 
he values his life, let him be cautious in moving from the 
place on which he stands—one imprudent step will, in a0 
instant, lay the whole castle in ashes. For barrels of gun- 
powder and various combustibles are concealed in the 
vault beneath, and so connected with the floor of this 
place, that by moving the bottle, the chair, or the arm of 
the horrid spectacle that lies before thee, each being con- 
nected by wire toa trigger, which, if ever so gently touched, 
will cause immediate destruction. If thou survivest thy 
entrance into this place, prostrate thyself before thy Maker, 
and do what the wretched writer of this could not,—Pray- 
Thank thy God that thou hast escaped with life, for it 
was my first intention to preserve the credit of my family, 
that no one should leave the place alive; but I 





me of the evil, and wrote this paper. Thou wilt #0. 
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from what motive has all this arisen? I'll tell thee. A 
bad one—revenge. I must be brief; for my paper is al- 
most covered, and-my time is short, for in three minutes I 
shall be in eternity. I am the Laird of these domains— 
married early—two children only. My wife was beautiful— 
I was jealous—twelve years passed on=a fit of sickness 
prought my wife to the verge of the grave; the faculty 

ave her ups; she, conceiving herself dying, confessed 
fer sins to me; acknowledged her infidelity to my 
bed, and stated that Sandy, my supposed son, was 
the offspring of adaltery. The trial was great. Yet 
‘forgive as you hope to be forgiven’ was always my 
motto, and I eased her oppressed-soul by pardoning all 
her faults. God knows I was sincere. But she recovered, 
and the devil entered my soul. Misery for life was now 
my certain lot. My wife, my son, were equally hateful 
to my sight, and I formed-the horrid plan of suicide, but 
first determined to sacrifice my wife. I did so. I enticed 
her into this hellish place, previously prepared, and 
plunged that dagger into her false heart. But her prayers 
for my forgiveness, in her dying moments, awakene:] re- 
pentance, and, in a state of distraction, I looked upon 
myself as the worst of murderers. Worlds would I have 
given had the deed been undone. But it was too late ; 
the fatal blow was struck, and she expired in my arms. 
To live was madness, and existence the acme of human 
misery. ‘Che rope by which my body will be found sus- 
pended, when thou readest this, will testify the mode of 
my departure. Thou hast now my story; and if thou art 
governed by either honour or religion thou wilt keep it to 
thyself, and convey this paper to my supposed son. I 
write in repentance to save the life of the first person that 
shall enter this place,‘and grieve that I have it not in my 
power, without exposure, to alter the mechanism of the in- 
tended explosion. 

* Fare thee well ; Ict thy steps be cautious in this place, 
and out of it, and God guard thee against the power of evil 
passions.’ 

‘It is impossible, Mr. Romney, to convey tul your 
mind the state of mine ; and Sandy too was deeply 
affected, but more able to sustain it. He plainly saw hat 
my faculties were sinking, and the consequences might be 
fatal; an involuntary motion might cause immediate de- 
struction; the bottle too stood close by Sandy’s foot. 
Struck with the canger, and aware that the loss of my 
senses, though but for a moment, might be the loss of our 
lives, a desperate effort was necessary : he instantly dealt 
me a severe blow on my cheek wi’ his open hand, whilst 
he supported me wi’ the other, exclaiming, ‘ Collect your- 
self—for Heaven’s sake maintain your situation, or you 
will be the death of us all!’—The severity of the blow, 
‘and energetic exclamation, had the desired effec: I was 
foused wi’ the necessity of mental exertion ; and supported 
by my brether’s arm, wi’ tremulous footsteps and cautious 
motion, we soon escaped fra within the walls o° this se- 
pulchral dungeon. 

‘* Breathless, from well grounded alarm, I threw 
myself on a sofa, whilst my brother obeyed the dead man’s 
mandate, and in words and accents must pathetic returned 
thanks to God. 

“ Having recovered myself, at lenst sufficient to walk, 
we left that part of the hoose, and retired tul a room 
wherein -we might consult wi’ safety on the mode we 
should proceed i’ these most awfu’ circumstances. Onin- 
quiry, we found my father kept his bed, and no one was 
permitted to visit him. Sandy, however, considered it:his 





‘duty to inform him of what had passed, that means might 


be taken ‘for the safety of the house and family, and bury 
‘thé horrid emblems’ of our mis{ortanes and disgrace in ob- 
scurity. He therefore went tul bis bed-side, and found 
him buried in deep affliction, which the news wy brother 
had to communicate would considerably increase 3 never. 
theless, the general-safety of us a’ required that the com- 
bustibles should be instantly removed, and Sandy thus 
accosted the parent who the night before had attempted 
to deprive him o’ his life: * Permit your son, Sir, to ap- 
proach you with all humility and sincere wishes for your 
Speedy recovery.” He paused, when his father, wi’ an 
awfu’ look, cast his eyes, bathed i” tears, upon him. 

“6 ¢Sandy,’ said he, *{ do not deserve this from thee. Alas, 
alas! the scene we last night discovered has neatly broke 
my heart; there is a dreadful mystery attendant on it, a 
part of which I shudder to reflect on’ * And I, Sir, 
shudder to confirm your suspicions ; but painful as it is to 
add anguish to your aching heart, I am compelled, by duty, 
toinform you of your danger and that of your family. 
Let me request, Sir, you will call your utmost strength of 
mind into action, for the contents of this letter will shake 
your very soul.” He then placed the dead man's confession 
in his father’s hand, and he rose to read its but the heart- 
trending contents so sarely ‘affected his nerves, that he fell 
senseless on his pillow, and looked as though lite had for 











ever taken flight. My brother instantly secured the wri- 
ting, and rang for the servants: every care was taken, 
every advice procured ; but for hours he recovered not, 
although life still lingered in his veins. But, Mr. Rom- 
ney, there was na time to be lost; the whole place might, 
in a moment, be destroyed ; for although it had remained 
in its present state for so many years, whilst no one knew 
of the place, and no visible mode of entrance was ever ob- 
served, yet now it was thrown open, the danger was con- 
siderably increased, from various circumstances that might 
happen. My brother, therefore, esteemed it his duty to 
dislodge immediately the combustibles; this, however, 
was not a matter easily to be effected, for in removing 
them the fatal trigger might receive an impulse from some 
of its attached wires, and destruction follow. Asit was 
impossible to employ any one in so hazardous a work, 
Sandy hit upon a scheme that effected the purpose without 
injury, or the risk of it. Wi’ his own hand he cut down 
the attamy wi’ muckle caution, and placing it by the other, 
covered them wi’ a small carpet. He then employed all 
the servants to carry water, and soon filled up the whole 
place; by this means the gunpowder was rendered useless, 
and danger from its cies at an end. 

** Our father, in the meantime, had recovered the use 
of his senses, but his life was still despaired of ; and possess- 
ing some estates that were not entailed, together wi’ 
muckle costly furniture, he made his will and left it aw to 
me; then sending for us to his bed-side, he prayed for- 
giveness of Sandy, for the attempt upon his life, and 
bestowing a blessing upon us both, bad us farewell; the 
morning after he departed this life, forgiving every one, 
as he hoped to be forgiven.” 


Biographical srotices. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN PAUL CUFFEE: 
A MAN OF COLOUR, 
a 
Skins may differ, but affections 
Dwell in blacks and whites the same.” 








Cowper, 
—, 
(ORIGINALLY PRINTED IN THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY.) 
—<—_ 
(Concluded from our last.) 


About this time Paul proceeded on 2 Whaling voyage 
to the Straits of Belle Isle, where he found four other ves- 
sels completely cquipped with boats and harpoons, for 
catching whales. Paul discovered that he had nit made 
proper preparations for the business, having only ten hands 
on board, and two boats, one of which was old and almost 
useless. When the masters of the other vessels discovered 
his situation, they withdrew from the customary practice of 
such voyages, and refuséd to mate with his crew. In this 
emergency Paul resolved to prosecute his undertaking 
alone, till at length the other masters thought it most pru- 
dent to accede to the usual practice, as they apprehended 
his crew, by their ignorance, might alarm and drive the 
whules from their reach, and thus defeat their voyages.— 
During the season, they took seven whales. The circum- 
stances which had taken place roused the ambition of Paul 
and his crew ;—they were diligent and enterprising, and 
had the honour of killing six of the seven whales; two of 
those fell by Paul’s own hands. He returned home in due 
season, heavily freighted with oi] end bone, and arrived in 
the autumn of 1793, being then about his thirty-fourth 

ear, He went to Philadelphia to dispose of his carga.— 

is pecuniary circumstances were by this time in a flou- 
rishing train. When in Philadelphia, be purchased iron 
necessary for bolts and other work suitable for a schooner 
of 60 or 70 tons, and soon after bis return to Westport the 
keel for a new vessel was laid. In 1795 his schooner, of 69 
tons burthen, was launched, and called ** The Ranger.” 
Paul possessed two small fishing boats, but bis money was 
exhausted, and the cargo for his new vessel would require 
a considerable sum beyond his present stock. 

He now sold his two boats, and was enabled to place on 
board his schooner a cargo valued at 2000 dollars; with 
this he sailed to Norfolk on the Chesapeake Bay, and there 
learned that a very plentiful crop of Indian corn had been 
gathered that year on the eastern shore of Maryland, and 
that he could procure a schooner-load, for « low price, at 
Vienna, on the Naaticoke river. Thither he sailed,—but 
on his arrival the people were filled with as:onishment and 
alarm. A vessel owned and commanded by a black man, 
and manned with a crew of the same complexion, was un- 





prececented and surprising. ; 
The white inhabitants were struck with apprehensions 





of the injurious effects which such circumstances would 
have on the minds of their slaves, suspecting that he wished 
secretly to kindle the spirit of rebellion, and excite a de- 
structive revolt among them. Under these notions several 
persons associated themselves for the purpose of preventing 
Paul from entering his vessel, or remaining among them. 
On examination, his papers proved to be correct, and the 
Custom-house officers could not legally refuse the entry of 
his vessel. Paul combined prudence with resolution, and 
on this occasion conducted himself with candour, modesty, 





and firmness; his crew behaved not only inoffensively, 





but with a conciliating propriety. In a few days the in- 
imical association vanished, and the inhabitants ‘treated 
him and his crew with respect and even kindness. Many 

of the principal people visited his vessel; and in conse- 
uence of the pressing invitation of one of them, Paul 
ined with his family in the town. 

In three weeks Paul sold his cargo, and received into his 
schooner 3000 bushels of Indian corn. With this he re- 
turned to Westport, where that article was in great de- 
mand. His cargo sold rapidly, and yielded him a_ profit 
of 1000 dollars. He reloaded his vessel, sailed for Nor- 
folk, sold his cargo and took in another, which, on his re- 
turn, proved as profitable as his first voyage. The home 
market was now aiply supplied with corn, and it became 
necessary to seek a different employment for his vessel.— 
He sailed to Passamaquoddy in search of a cargo. When 
he arrived at the river, James Brian, a merchant of Wil- 
mington, (Delaware State,) made him a liberal offer for 
his vessel to carry a load of gypsum. Paul thought the 
proposed price for the freight would equal the profi's of 
any other business, and embraced his terms. He took on 
board the proposed cargo, and proceeded to Wilmington, 
(Delaware.) Since that period, some of the vessels in 
which Paul is concerned have annually made one or two 
voyages to the same port. 

Daring the year 1797, after his return home, Paul pur- 
chased the house in whicli his family resided, and the ad- 
joining farm. For the farm and its improvements be 
paid 3500 dollars, and placed it under the management of 
lis brother, who is a farmer, 

By judicious plans, and diligence in their execution, 
Paul has gradually increased his property, and by his in. 
tegrity and consistency of conduct has gained the esteem 
and regard of his fellow-citizens. In the year 1800 he 
was concerned in one-half of the expenses of building and 
equipping a brig qf 162 tons burthen, which portion he 
sull holds. One-fourth belongs to bis brother, and the 
other fourth is owned by persons not related to his family. 
This vessel is now commanded by Thomas Wainer, Paul 
Cuftee’s nephew, whose talents and character are perfectly 
adequate to such a situation. 

The ship Alpha, of 268 tons, carpenters’ measure, of 
which Paul owns three-fourths, was built in 1806. Of 
this vessel he was the commander; the rest of the crew 
consisting of seven men of colour. The ship has per- 
formed a voyage under his command from Wilmington 
to Savannah; from thence to Gottenburgh, and thence to 
Philadelphia. 

After Paul's return in 1806, the brig Traveller, of 109 
tons burthen, was built at Westport, of one half of which 
he is theowner. After this period, Paul being extensively 
engaved in his mercantile and agricultural pursuits, re- 
sided at Westport. 

Four several years previous to this, Paul had turned his 
attention to the colony of Sierra Leone, and was induced 
to believe, from his communications from Kurope and 
other sourees, that bis endeavours to contribute to its wel- 
fare, and to that of his fellow men, might not be ineftec.. 
tual. Under these impressions he sailed for Sierra Leone 
in the commencement of 1811, in the brig Traveller; his 
nephew, Thomas Wainer, being the Captain. He arrived 
there after a two months’ passage, and resided there about 
the same length of time. The African Institution, ap- 
prized of his benevolent designs, app!'d for and obtained 
a license, which being forwarded to Paul Caffee, induced 
him to come to this country, with a cargo of African pro- 
duce. For the more eflvetual promotion of his primary 
intention, he left his nephew Thomas Wainer in the co- 
lony, and, with the same disinterested views, brought with 
him to England Aaren Richards, a native of Sierra Leone, 
with a view of educating him, and particularly of instruct. 
ing him in the art of navigation. From the exertions of 
one individual, however ardently engaged, we ought not 
to form too high expectations, but from the little infor- 
mation we have obtained of his endeavours amongst the 
colonists at Sierra Leone, and the epen reception which he 
met with amongst them, there are strong grounds of hope 
that he hag not sown the seeds of improvement on an un- 


fruitful soil. , 
He arrived here a few weeks since in the brig Traveller, 





(consigned to W. and R. Rathbone,) navigated by eights 
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men of colour, and an apprentice boy ; and it is but justice 
to the crew to observe, that during their stay they have 
been remarkable for their good conduct and proper beha- 
viour, and that the greatest cordiality appears to prevail 


among them. 
Since Paul Cuffee’s arrival, he hasbeen twice in London; 


the second time at the request of the board of the African 
Institution, who were desirous of consulting with him as 
to the best means of carrying their benevolent views re- 


epecting Africa into effect. 


From the preceding memoir, the reader must have be- 


come uainted with the prominent features of Paul 
Caffee’s character. A sound understanding, united with 


energy and perseverance, seems to have rendered him ca- 
pable of surmounting difficulties which would have dis- 
couraged an ordinary mind, whilst the failures which have 


attended his well-concerted plans have rather resulted from 
casualties, than from error in judgment. 

Born under peculiar disadvantages, deprived of the be- 
netits of early education, and his meridian spent in toil 
and vicissitudes, he has struggled under disadvantages 
which have seldom occurred in the career of any individual. 


Yet, under the pressure of these difficulties, he seems to 


have festered dispositions of mind which qualify him for 
7 station of life to which he may be introduced. 

Lis person is tall, well formed, and athletic; his deport- 
ment conciliating, yet dignified and serious. His prudence, 
——— by parental care and example, no doubt 
guarded him in his youth, when exposed to the dissolute 
company which unavoidably attends a seafaring life; 
whilst religion, influencing his mind by its secret guidance 
in silent reflection, has, in advancing manhood, added to 
the brighness of his character, and instituted or confirmed 
his disposition to practical - On — questioned 
some years since respecting the religious protessi i 
— and himself, he replied, ‘+ I do not know that my 

‘ather and mother were ever adopted as members of any 
socicty, but they followed the Quaker meeting: and as to 
Paul's i he has walked in the steps of his father, 
aud his willing to give the right hand of fellowship to that 
a who walk nigh to God, called the children of light.” 

e has since made application, and received into 
membership with the respectable Society of Friends. 
LAverpool, October 4, 1811. 
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AN INNOCENT HOAX, 
“ Let the gall'd jade wince, 
Our withers are unwrung.” 

The epraged editor of the scurrilous Monday's journal 
—the never-to-be-forgotten commentator on Coriolanus, 
is labouring to prove to his readers, that the late trick 
played upon him in retaliation for pages of falsehoods and 
misrepresentations, is as mean and reprehensible as the 
conduct of the plagiarist, whose character we have so often 
and 60 unreserv: y denounced. With people who are 
in the habit of deciding without hearin both sides of a 
question, the attempt may not altogether fail; but for 
wach persons we care nothing; they are worthy of being 
the dupes of any clumsy artifice: but to all reasonable 
men we feel convinced our conduct will need no justifi- 
estion. In sending, or conniving with those who did 
send the pathetic dirge to the editor of the scurrilous ga- 
zette, in order to exhibit his want of taste and judgment, 
we were merely unmasking a pretender, and a most shale 
low critic. 

We had neither fame nor profit in view; nor did we 
strut about in the borrowed plumes of the plagiarist, like 
the gentleman of the Damask Rose. It was always our 
intention to avow the part we had taken in this Jiterary 
ruse, after the gudgeon bad swallowed the bait prepared 
for him. No sooner was this done, than we apprized the 
dupe of the share we had had in the stratagem. How 

conduct as this resembles, in any respect, that of 
the plagiarist, who, to acquire a false reputation, steals 
the works of another, and appends his own name to them, 
no man but the Coriolanus commentator could have in. 
genuity ough to discover ! 

Tt has always been not only allowable, but commend. 
able, to unmask a quack, which is exactly what we have 
done. The means adopted for this purpose are such as 
dave been often resorted to by men of character and talent, 
to expose the ignorance and conceit of critics. Michael 
Angelo once cut a statue in marble, which, after disfi- 
guring, to give it the ap; e of antiquity, and depriv. 
ing it of one rm, he buried in a place where be knew that 
it would goon be dug up. The schewe succeeded: it was 

















































found; and the critics pronounced it to be a genuine pro- 
duction of Phidias, declaring that no modern artist could 
eueoey such a perfect model. After the critics had ex- 

austed their panegyrics, Michael Angelo declared him- 
self the artist, and, to the om chagrin of the cogno- 
scenti, produced the arm which he had broken off, and 
which was perfectly clean from the chisel. The arm was 
found to fit exactly ; and all those who detested quackery 
and hypercriticism had a most hearty laugh atthe saga- 
cious and discomfited connoisseurs. Mignard, the painter, 
played off a similar trick, to show up the French critics, 
and with equal success. 

We have not the vanity to put our little scheme on a par 
with these exposures, but, in principle, they are alike ; 
and our conduct is as blameless as that of Angelo, or Mig- 
nard, which have been applauded, as giving @ good lesson 
to ignorance, arrogance, and self-conceit: 





, THE DIRGE.—CRITICISM. 
Since our friend, to whom we adverted last week, 
saw the notes we appended to the Dirge, he has fa- 
voured us with a learned and critical commentary, to 
show that our remarks are much too severe, and that 
the verses are highly poetical, plaintive, philosophical, 
and metaphysical. His commentary is too elaborate, and, 
as the Americans say, too lengthy for present insertion : 
we will, however, insert an extract, merely to show the 
dexterity with which our professed critic can ** help a 
lame dog e¥er astile.” He has a note, and sometimes 
two, on each line of the Dirge; so that his commentary, 
when compared wits the original, resembles a very long 
sermon preached from a very short text. We shall confine 
our present selection to the note of our critic on the line 
“ Pale ts that cheek of roseate hue.” 

“The editors of the AM (says he) are at a loss to 
understand how a cheek can be pale and rosy at the 
same time,”=—nothing, however, is more easily explained, 
and I greatly laud the writer of the ‘ Dirge’ for having 
here departed from the beaten track of your common- 
place sonnetteers, who are everlastingly boring us with 
the red rose, or the damask rose, of which the poet in 
the Monday’s paper sings in his original cong. It is sin- 
gular that the editors of the Mercury, before they pre- 
sumed to cavil at a a of such genius and originality 
as the author of the Dirge, did not recollect that there 
are while as well as red roses; and it is one, clearly, of 
this description to which our author means to compare 
the pallid cheek of the fair deceased.” : 

_ We must admit that there is some mpety me this vin- 
dication of the Dirge poet, who will, no doubt, be surprised 
at being thus dete in writing sense, when he meant 
to write nonsense. We shall show him the whole com- 
ent, who exhibits as much 
ingenuity in reconciling all the other a t absurdities 
4 Cg poet as he has displayed in vindicating the simile 
of the rose. 


GYMNASTIC & CALLISTHENIC EXERCISES, 
for the removal and prevention of deformities, the restora- 
tion of health, and the easy goqmoomens of muscular power 

e human figure. 

PROFESSOR VOELKER, who, during the last three a yanse, 
has resided {n London, and instructed a of 3,000 La- 
dies and Gentlemen in the. above Ex " inform 
the Public that he intends to stay for seme time fn Liver. 
pool, and to introduce these Exercises, which have been 
approved of by the most distinguished physicians of Lon- 
don, and also iu this populous town. 

Terms—Two Guineas per Quarter—two Lessons a week. 
For further particulars apply at the Professor’s residence, 


No. 39, Duke-street. 
Class for Gentlemen—at Clarendon-butldings, South John- 
street, ou Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at Seven o'clock. 
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Navarin.—The Pylos of the Ancients, and the supposed 
birthplace of the venerable Nestor, is situated on an 
eminence, and overlooks the vast harbour of the same 
name. The Turks took it from the Venetians in 1499, 
and in 1722 built the citadel, which is defended by six bas- 
tions. The Russians took itin 1770. It is about ten miles 
from Modon ; and, consequently, near the most S. W, 
point of the Morea. 

Remarkable Storm.—On the 26th Sept. (8th Oct.) last, 
a shower of aérolites fell near Belostok, between nine and 
ten in the morning. The inhabitants were alarmed by an 
extraordinary noise, which proceeded from a large black 
cloud that hung over their heads, and which continued 
for three (some say six) minutes, resembling a oo | 
fire of musketry. This noise, which was heard by sever 
persons at the distance of more than fourteen wersts, was 
succeeded immediately by a shower of stones, of which 
only four were picked up: the largest weighed 4lb., the 
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The Beauties of Chess. 
** Ludimus efigiem | belli.” —Vipa, 


6OLUTION TO 6TUDY CLVIL 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1 Knight......B—5X 1 King ......Bm@ 
2 Castle ......B—6X @ King ......Comg 








8 Bishop B—7X 8 King ......B=—8 
@ Bishop......A—6X 4 King ccccne Aref 
6 Bishop......B—7X 5 King ......B=8 
6 Castle ......D—8X 6 Queen ... 
7 Pawn .....A—5 7 Queen ...D—8 
; — ° = 8 = ooeCmm] 

awn eqecece 9 een coking 
10 Pawn cove Am=7X& MATE. 

ee 
STUDY CLVIII. 


White to win in nine moves. 
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So Correspondents. 


Tus Winrzn’sa Wazsate.—We have pleasure in stating, that 
the profits arising from this publication are to be appro 
priated to charitable purposes, 

Gezcnsewe op THB Expan Posts..We thank our corres 
pondent Pereival Melbourae for his continuation of the tm 
teresting collection of specimens of the Elder Poets, which 
we assure him we prise highly, and with which we expect 
to enrich our columns for some time to come.—We truss 
we have no ridiculous antiquarian prejudices; but a perusal 
of some of the specimens which our correspondent has 
collected with eo much taste and assiduity, has convinced 
us that there was a spirit and quaintness in the writings of 
some of what are now deemed the elder poets, which we 
may vainly look for in the works of some of the most po 
pular modern writers. 

Caisriw Awncporss.--Jt is our intention to produce a gpeck 
men of this series next week, as we before intimated. 
H.W. J’s cotamunication, dated the 14th instant, shall he 
attended to. If this esteemed co t will turn to 
our poetical department he (or she) will find the lines on 
Babylon. 

Oxn1oivAL Gzaman TRANGLATIONG.—Our old correspondent & 
informed that we intend, shortly, to give some further spe 
cimens from the communications with which he favoured 
us some time since, 

Grmnactice.-In our next it fs our intention to offer some 
remarks upon the utility of gymnastic exercises, which ate 
now becoming fashionable and general. 

ANoTHER On1G1Nat Port.—The verses of Y., beginning thas: 
{*——- Whose harp discordant could remove 

The dogs and cats, but never waken love,” 


Are not perfectly original; and the model from which they 
are taken has been so very closely followed lately by a native 
poet, that nofuture plagiarist can possibly improve upon it. 
The lines of 7. R., to the memory of Mr. Hackman, shall 
appear In our next. 
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